The massacre of more than 300 
civilians in the Biafran village of 
Umuohiagu, last Thursday, was the 
second worst incident of its kind in 
the war. 


It was, however, only part of what 
the Biafrans refer to as “an intensi- 
fication of the old terror campaign ”. 


The invasion of the Ibo heartland last 
year, and the continuing ground war, 
rely on British armoured cars, mor- 
tars, and small arms. 


Such military support for Nigeria is 
poy intended to prevent the use of 

ussian armoury—that is, Ilyushin 
bombers and MiG fighters. 


Yet, not only are the Russians now 
themselves giving large-scale aid to 
the Federals on the ground, but the 
bombing of civilian targets has been 
a major part of the Federal offensive. 


In fact, it was probably the Biafrans 
who first used aircraft in the war. But 
they have used none since—unless we 
accept reports of Biafran-inspired 
attacks near Benin in January. 


The first Federal air attacks were ex- 
tremely inept. Canon Douglas Haw- 
kins of Onitsha Cathedral has des- 
cribed one of the early raids like 
this: 
“Eleven things dropped near us 
.. only one exploded. The planes 
went over very high... it seemed 
they knew the Biafran mortars 
could only reach a certain distance. 


“People told us that, as soon as 
there was ever any sign of anti- 
aircraft fire, the planes would stop 
bombing. And they did. 

“These planes were flown almost 
entirely by Egyptians, but people 
did see some South African and 
Rhodesian pilots.” 


Civilian deaths 


During the next few months, the pilots 
became either more expert, or less 
afraid, and the raids increased. So 
much so that, by April, Norman Kirk- 
man could write: 


“They go on day after day. The 
Ilyushins (drop) their bombs in 
crowded streets. Hundreds of 
civilians have been killed.” (Daily 
Telegraph, 24 April, 1968.) 
Commented The Times on April 2: 


“The reputation of the Federal 
government has become in- 
creasingly tarnished by reports of 
massacres and the bombing of 
civilian targets...” 


Despite Dr Arikpo’s claim that “ the 
Federal Air Force did not attack a 
defenceless village, as was suggested 
in the press”, air-raids continued 
during preparations for talks at the 
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Biafra: Stop 
the bombing! 


Commonwealth Secretariat in Lon- 
don last April and May. 


Biafra claimed that there were more 
than 650 civilian casualties as a result 
of the bombing of Aba, Umuahia and 
Owerri alone up to this date, while 
provisional figures for May claimed 
549 dead. 


Selective raids 


During June, July and August, the 
raids diminished. Biafran figures 
were: 141 killed in June; 10 killed in 
July; 153 killed in August. John St 
Jorre wrote from Biafra (Observer, 
August 4, 1968): 


“ Although (the few attacks in re- 
cent weeks) may be partly ex- 
plained by bad weather and the 
Federal Government’s declared in- 
tention of restraint ... the Biafrans 
believe that world opinion, shocked 
by the bombing of civilian targets, 
is the main reason.” 


On the other hand, the Federal planes 
became more selective in their bomb- 
ing. The Red Cross air-strip (at 
Uturu) was bombed at least six times, 
and Red Cross workers were injured 
during August. Locai markets, hos- 
pitals and refugee camps came in for 
special treatment. 


The collapse of the Addis Ababa talks, 
the widespread belief that Biafra was 
on its last legs, the failure of the 
Red Cross to sustain its nightly relief 
flights (under veiled threats of 
Federal attack), and the imminence 
of the “final push”, signailed a re- 
newal of bombing in the autumn. 


On September 4, General Gowon 
announced that “ Federal planes have 
been instructed not to attack Biafran 
hospitals showing Red Cross mark- 
ings,” 

At 11 o’clock the same day, accord- 
ing to missionaries in Biafra, “a 
Nigerian plane swooped down over 
the open market and the hospital at 
Ihiala, dropping rockets and strafing. 
Forty civilians were killed and more 
than one hundred injured.” 


“ Millions of people jammed together 
in a duninishing area make a mouth- 
watering target for enthusiastic 
bomber crews and it is rare for the 
death toll in an air raid to be below 
30”, wrote Michael Leapman from 
Biafra, in the Sun, on September 30. 
He describes an air raid: 


“One of (the jet’s) rockets burst 
50 yards from where I was sitting, 
killing two young boys outright and 
injuring many others. Another 
rocket fell near the town centre, 
where many more civilians were 
killed.” 


The International Corps of Observers 


issued its first interim report~at this 
time, without confirming accusations 
of “terror” bombing of civilians. 


Dr W. C. Shepherd, Medical Superin- 
tendent at Queen Elizabeth Hospital, 
asked (The Times, October 8, 1968): 


“ How can such a small number of 
people, who have seen so little of 
the situation, reach such an easy 
judgment? 

“_ , Shortly before I left Biafra 
(September 28) three hospitals, two 
open markets, and a refugee camp 
were ihe objects of air attacks— 
the pilots are attracted to clusters 
of people, especially those not wear- 
ing khaki. 


‘When has there been any serious 
attempt on a military target? ” 


The question has gone unanswered, 
even after the massive raid on 
Otuocha on September 13, when 
(according to Biafra) 510 people were 
killed, and over 170 wounded. 


The Kwashiorkor clinic and St 
Joseph’s Church were hit, but most 
of the casualties were in the market- 
place. 


The Irish missionaries have suffered 
badly, too. A Caritas plane was 
bombed at Uli air-strip: 11 Ibos were 
killed, the pilot’s legs were broken, 
and a priest seriously injured. 


Biafran casualty figures for Septem- 
ber came to: 722 dead—the highest 
monthly total in the war. 


Hospital protest 


On December 11, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
protested strongly to the Federal 
Government about the bombing of a 
Biafran hospital (at Awo-Omama) 
when three people were killed, and 
10 others wounded. 


The hospital was in an area away 
from military objectives, and clearly 
marked with Red Cross markings. 


In its second interim report, issued on 
January 24, 1969, the International 
Observer team, stated that they had 
investigated the ICRC’s protest about 
this bombing, but were “unable to 
arrive at any conclusion on the 
matter” (Agence France Presse, 
Lagos, January 24). 


Less than one month later, the hos- 
pital was bombed again, and four 
people were killed. 


A Swiss doctor, Mme Grasset, re- 
turning to Geneva on January 10 
after two weeks in Biafra, said she 
had advised medical workers “ not to 
mark the Red Cross hospitals as 
such”, to avoid their being picked 


continued on page 4 
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ONE SHILLING 


Squatters 
stay put 


Kevin McGrath writes: “ The 
crunch” was what Jim Radford had 
called it—the move forward by the 
London Squatters Campaign from 
symbolic action to actually helping 
homeless families install themselves 
in unused property, and helping them 
to resist attempts to get them out. 


About 20 people turned up at Manor 
Park Station, Ilford, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 9, for the occasion. Most were 
young, in their teens and twenties. 
There were a few older people, and 
a scattering of curious locals, not all 
too happy about what was going on. 


continued on page 5 
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NON-VIOLENCE: THE GORILLA - 


George Benello 


The appeal! of non-violence to what 
can best be called the moral imagina- 
tion lies in its relation to a higher 
order of moral being. 


A person faced with the threat of 
attack can either react on the same 
level as the threat itselfi—in which 
case he has two alternatives—or he 
can seek to transcend that level, and 
thus not so much react to, as nullify, 
the threat. 

On the same level, the choice is 
essentially between fight or flight. 
But on the higher level, what is 
affirmed ultimately is the existence 
of a realm of value beyond the per- 
son, to which the person is so identi- 
fied that his own physical survival is 
secondary. 

Perhaps few non-violent acts achieve 
this purity, yet even without it they 
have power. An account by George 
Schaller, in The Year of the Gorilla, 
of his unarmed stay in Africa 
observing gorillas, speaks of a pattern 
curiously similar to the above. 


When gorillas saw him, they would 
advance, beating their chests, to scare 
him. But he did what he had observed 
other gorillas do in similar circum- 
stances: he looked away, pretending 
to be occupied in something else. 
The gorilla, seeing that he was 
eliciting no response, would stop 
advancing and move off. 

The anthropologist, by not letting 
himself get involved in the cycle of 
response and counter-response which 
either a fight or a flight reaction 
would have elicited, managed to live 
non-violently in continuing associa- 
tion with the gorillas he was study- 
ing. 
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NOTE TO 


Another lesson can be learned from 
this account. As Schaller points out, 
previous students of gorilla life had 
come armed to the teeth. One even 
spent his time in a steel cage, and 
wrote a book based on two fragmen- 
tary glimpses of the animals. 


The accounts of these investigators 
all picture the gorilla as uniformly 
ferocious, and liable to attack on sight. 
Thus we have a clear case of the 
observer’s own attitudes introducing 
a skewing effect on his observations. 


Arms-race ‘realism’ 


Here, two things are evident. First, 
that where danger exists, objective 
observation itself is difficult, if not 
impossible, unless the observer can 
qranscend the fight-or-flight response 
that is part of his reaction to the 
danger. 


Second, that the capacity to transcend, 
or at least by-pass the fight-or-flight 
response is not something that only 
saints can manage: gorillas can do 
it. too, among themselves, and can 
respond to a human being when he 
employs the principle. 

Thus the present -arms-race meta- 
physic, which the major Powers claim 
as essential realism, a realism based 
on the cycle of threat and counter- 
threat, arms and more arms, is 
actually something of which the 
gorillas could disabuse us. 


So perhaps we should see non- 
violence more in terms of the gorilla 
and less in terms of the saint, since 
the purity of the saint is not some- 
thing we can expect most of society 
to share in, whereas the wisdom of 
the gorilla is something that only our 
peculiarly human idiocy and aliena- 
tion from our physical selves has 
made us lose. 


It should make us realise, in other 
words, how besotted our attitudes to- 
wards our enemy are, when we re- 
member the misinformation that the 
early armed observers brought back 
about the gorilla, and how our own 
deterrence policy has been worked 
out to the last decimal of allowable 


mega-deaths while the gorilla’s re- } 


action is not even thought of. 
Why is all this so? In my view, it is 


Thus the major feature of our 
society, it seems to me, is the cor- 
ruption of higher purposes by 
extrinsic motives. The higher 
aesthetic, religious, and moral 
spheres are closed off, because the 
market system finds them irrelevant. 


And so the feat of bridging the gap 
between the imperative claims of any- 
thing that is really worth doing for 
its own sake, and the equally impera- 
tive claims of the market system, is 
becoming increasingly rare. 


The result is an ungraceful, un- 
aesthetic, and demeaning style of 
social living. Thus we get a society 
in which moral and aesthetic mean- 
ings no longer count for much. 


TV dramas, for example, now deal in 
the most explicit kinds of violence, 
and search continuously for new ways 
to titillate, because the symbolic 
orders within which moral meaning 
have inhered up to now, no longer 
function. 


The only way we can grasp the drama 
of moral choice is in terms of physical 
conflict, and so our popular drama 
resounds with the thud of fists and 
the crack of firearms. Meaning is ex- 
ternalised, and the search for mean- 
ing becomes increasingly a search for 
physical connection. 


Consequently, we read about such 
experiments as the study of self- 
induced female orgasm via moving 
pictures, electrodes, and the like—an 
example of the externalisation of 
what has been traditionally conceived 
as a relationship involving an essen- 
tial inwardness. 


(The romantic tradition related the 
physical ecstacy of the lover to the 
ecstacy of mystical union with the 
Divine. Today we try to probe its 
essence with electrodes.) 


Just as love in modern literature is 
reduced to its physical expression, 
which is then dwelt on lingeringly 
as if this were an expression of 
ultimate truth, so conflict, in a society 
which has lost its capacity to in- 
stitutionalise it, much less transmute 
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because our social environment has §& 


so distorted our vision and values that 
we have lost the capacity to make the 
necessary switch to another level of 
response, as is needed to get out 
of the fight-or-flight syndrome. 

It seems to me that our imagination 
is dominated compulsively by a class 
of low-level stereotypes: war on 


poverty, war on disease, war on every- [i 


thing. 

A politician, in a recent newsletter, 
spoke of his early days as a football 
coach. He had learned one thing, he 
said, if he had learned anything, and 
that was that the best defence is a 
good offence. And so, on to foreign 
policy. 


Status, power, cash 


But there are other implications. The 
aesthetic vision of the pure self- 
enjoyment of function, unrelated to 
any extrinsic purpose to be fulfilled, 
is specifically precluded. Nothing can 


AND THE SAINT 


it, becomes synonymous with the thud 
of fists. 

Entertainment then becomes the 
vicarious experiencing of both, on the 
TV screen and in the thriller. Since 
we have not learned to socialise love 
as well as violence, we permit only 
the latter to be viewed publicly. 


Love, after all, is dangerous, because 
honest love requires openness and 
vulnerability. But violence is easier 
and implies less. 


Also, in a society where our values 
have been subverted, violence seems 
like the most direct way to break out 
of the web of falsehoods that we have 
created and sense the flavour and 
texture of reality once again. 


The indeterminacy of our identity, in 
a society which is basically phony, can 
only be cured by acts of destruction 
which serve to shatter the false 
persona with which we confront 
others and ourselves. 


Fhoniness is rampant—because the 
market system tears us away from 
the purity of action for its own sake, 
and imposes its own impure and ex- 
trinsic purposes. 


The physical is real 


Thus our investment in violence 
grows as we feel the pressure to 
accommodate to ends that are extrin- 
sic to our native purposes, and there- 
fore we strike out blindly to recover 
a sense of our own reality. 


Higher values are suspect, in view of 
the power of the cash nexus to re- 
duce everything to its own level of 
motivation. Thus reductivism holds 
sway: at ieast the physical is real. 


And so we pin our faith in the acts 
of physical union and physical con- 
flict as being incapable of the distor- 
tion and ambiguity of our other 
experiences. 

Our Western satori is hence strictly 
physical, and the purest form ‘of 
enlightenment is to be found in 
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be done for its own sake, since it Hig 


must first of all fit into the economy 
of status, power, and money by which 
things are judged. 
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violence: it is a means to nothing, 
and therefore has the purity of 
destruction. 

Thus nihilism becomes the logical 
philosophy for a society which has 
managed systematically to subvert all 
other values. 

And where does peace fit in? Peace, 
as Andre Breton points out, con- 
stitutes a serious threat to institu- 
tionalised violence—the last strong- 
hold of legitimate violence in our 
society. 

Now we live in a condition where we 
can have our cake and:eat it too: we 
avoid the ultimate destruction of war, 
yet we maintain the possibility of 
threat, and of the spasmodic release 
of nihilism as an outlet in case things 
get too bad to be borne. 

But if we are to believe the gorillas, 
we do not have to change into a 
society of saints to get out of this 
box. Rather we must regain contact 
with our native wisdom. We must 
confront the fact of alienation, and 
find its causes, if we seek to bring 
peace to the world. 


An important, and I think valid, 
perspective on the process which has 
led to our present state is provided 
by Robert Nisbet in Community and 
Power. 

Nisbet denies two generally accepted 
views: that the State is the outgrowth 
of the smaller groupings of society 
which had traditionally held sway, 
and that at present the major prob- 


lem is the disintegration of these 
groupings. 

The State, as he and Arthur Morgan 
and some others show, is a product 
primarily of the needs of militarism, 
which develops mass modes of organ- 
isation so as to field a large mass of 
soldiers. 


The organisational modes then be- 
come institutionalised in their own 
right, and we end up with the modern 
mass State. 

Thus, in general terms, it is the de- 
mands of power in its rawest form 
which create the institutions of the 
mass society. 


The smaller groupings—of extended 
family, small community, church, 
guild, or whatever—have not so 
much broken down and disappeared 
as they have been rendered irrelevant 
to the larger bureaucratic forms 
which constitute the basic economic, 
social, and political organisation ot 
our society. 


State bureaucracy 


It is these larger bureaucracies, with 
their top-down decision-making, and 
their top-heavy pyramiding of power, 
which have the legal, political, and 
social legitimation in our society, 
while the smaller groupings have been 
cast adrift as essentially irrelevant 
to power. 

Power, in turn, becomes an end in 
itself as the function to be performed 
gives way as an_ objective to 
bureaucratic aggrandisement. 


As most of us are aware, even if we 


have not read the work of Jacques 
Ellul and Ernst Juenger, technology 
is the major depersonalising force in 
modern society. 


But it is the permeation of all areas 
of society by the final authority of the 
State which has laid the ground-work 
for the new style of centralising 
authority and organisation. 


Thus the “structure of objectifica- 
tion”, which is the product of 
technology, can flourish because the 
conditions for its growth are there 
already, and there is no dynamic 
operating to decentralise and create 
2 set of counter-values. As Nisbet puts 
it: 
“Most of the tendencies in con- 
temporary society towards the 
erosion of cultural differences and 
the standardisation of cultural 
tastes, beliefs, and activities, which 
are so often charged, mistakenly, 
against technology and science, are 
the product, actually, of a centrali- 
sation of authority and function and 
a dessication of local and cultural 
associations.” 
We must resort to an historical view 
to understand the present: our head- 
long rush into an Orwellian future 
that is increasingly centralist is re- 
strained by the democratic traditions 
inherent in our past. 


Pluralism still obtains on the level 
of the macrocosm, partly because the 
centralising style which was evident 
in the conception of the State did not 
envision the growth of technology and 
economic power. 


But on the level where most of us 
live, where we find the associations 
that determine the quality and flavour 
of our lives, we have become dom- 
inated from above by the bureaucratic 
structures of our society. 


The failure, then, lies in the past 
to the extent that the primary group- 
ings were taken for granted by the 
prevailing liberal-rationalist _ phil- 
osophy of our forefathers, or were 
progressively considered as obstacles 
to the identification of the individual 
and the State via the General Will, 
which was seen as the path to freedom 
and social justice. 


And the failure extends into the 
future to the extent that the whole 
thrust of our technological, cen- 
tralising society is to make the 
primary groupings increasingly 
irrelevant to the purposes of social 
organisation, the criterion of which 
is efficiency. 


As the irrelevance of the primary 
group increases, therefore, so does 
the levelling process whereby in- 
dividual, local, and cultural differ- 
ences are stamped out. 


This is a hasty sketch, but it ought 
to be enough to let us see how our 
social structure ties in to our values. 
We should not need sociologists to 
tell us that the place we learn to 
get along effectively is the primary 
group. 

It is the primary group which is the 
culture carrier, and if it can exist in a 


state of freedom and self-importance 
derived from a relevance to the 
larger groupings, then it can inculcate 
communal modes of behaviour and a 
sense of security and stability capable 
of deflecting potential violence in the 
same fashion that gorillas do. 

This will never happen where the 
primary experience of life is that of 
the larger bureaucracies. The 
bureaucracies themselves can only 
buffet brainlessly against each other, 
like dinosaurs with heavy armour and 
nasty tempers. 


Eichmann rules 


The cold, uncaring quality of life that 
results does not lead directly to 
strife and violence so much as to 
the vicarious enjoyment of it on the 
TV screen. The archetype for this is 
rather Eichmann than Genghis Khan. 
But in the end, Eichmann is the more 
efficient engine of destruction, since 
it is the passive acquiescence of the 
silo-sitters and the other bureaucratic 
functionaries that allows us to create 
a system of mass destruction so 
efficient that we can wipe out all 
civilisation however many times over 
we may wish. 

The demoralisation and depersonalisa- 
tion created by such a system can, of 
its nature, be fitted only to low-level 
ends. Imagination, creativity, and 
vision are ruled out by the nature 
of the beast. 

Yet our system, perfectly organised 
as it is, cannot contain the rebellious- 
ness within us. The _ repressive 
organisation of society breaks out not 
only in imagery of violence on the 
TV screens, but in violence on the 
streets, and we then deal with this 
by creating more and more organisa- 
tion: we add to the police, to the 
social agencies, and in general we 
tighten the control. 

But our violated human nature 
breaks out again in acts of nihilistic 
and senseless destruction—this is 
very much the trend in crime just 
now—until we wonder just how much 
further this can be carried. 

We need violence today not because 
it is a means to some end which we 
see as valuable—the historic reason 
for violence—but precisely because 
it is a means to nothing, and is thus 
a confrontation with an _ ever- 
receding reality. 

Our world is over-organised and 
rationalised, but it is also a ghost 
world, since the primary groupings, 
wherein lie the intimate values that 
sustain us and give our lives—and 
our selves—reality, no longer serve, 
because they are no longer func- 
tionally connected to society. 

We are adrift, and if we destroy our- 
selves, and pull the world down round 
our ears, it will not be the result of 
struggling for an objective that is 
passionately desired. 

Rather, it will be the result of a 
nihilistic search to re-establish a 
reality and a meaning we have lost 
with the down-fall of the primary 
group. 
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Good polemics stay topical. Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People (now at the 
Oxford Playhouse) is not merely that 
type, whose scene and subject date, 
but whose clash of principle does not. 


The cries of its hero, Dr Stockman, 
are often directly topical in their 
criticism: the audience applauded his 
comments as if they were applauding 
a modern political speech. 


This is not bad for a play written in 
1882, especially when you consider 
that Dr Stockman’s views are those 
of the student Left and not of 1968’s 
politicians. 
Consider: the 


the opposition to 


doctor (he has discovered that the 
water, on which the prosperity of the 


lbsen’s (1882) hero of today 


spa town is built, is polluted) unites 
under the slogan of Authority. 


The mayor (his brother-in-law) cer- 
tainly: the printer and _ property- 
owner: the newspaper editor, and the 
ambitious clerk are in the end united 
in their respect for those in Power, 
and what can be done through them. 


A second unity of slogan is Economic 
Benefit. Though it is immoral to base 
the fortunes of the town on curative 
waters which in reality infect the 
invalids with typhoid, yet the alterna- 
tive is economic collapse—paying for 
purification and new plant, and shut- 
ting the baths for two years! 


So: better to look again at the water 


tests: pay your scientists to find more 
economically acceptable results. 


And who does Dr Stockman lash out 
at for shoring up Authority and 
Economic Realism? The die-hards, the 
conservatives? Not at all. 


He attacks’ the liberals, and 
especially the liberal crusaders of the 
newspapers, whose basic belief is in 
the money-grubbing and ambition- 
rewarding society they serve. 


Majority is stupid 

Finally, he shocks his 19th Century 
bourgeois audience immeasurably 
by condemning majority rule: the 
majority is always stupid, he says, 


and the minority which leads it to 
greater justice and self-knowledge 
will always be persecuted. 

It is this minority which is right: and 
they must fight. 

If Ibsen’s play creaks a bit in places, 
and draws its secondary characters 
with irritating simplicty as for or 
against the thesis, it has a special 
value at this moment, as giving the 
lie clearly to consensus propaganda 
that 1968’s little spots of bother are 
local discontents, in time and in 
place. 


They are the present and more potent 
expression of a disgust which was 
being belted out over the footlights 
as long ago as 1882. 
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Civil righters split for Ulster election 


As predicted in Peace News last week, 
the pressure of electoral politics in 
Northern Ireland is resulting in very 
divergent strategies among sections 
of the civil rights movement (using 
that term in the widest sense). 


At one end of the scale has emerged 
“the New Ulster Movement” and 
other assorted optimistic pro- 
O’Neillites, while at the other is a 
multiplication of opposition candi- 
dates. 

Nationalist Party leader Eddie Mc- 
Ateer is facing in Foyle, Derry, not 
one, but two, non-sectarian civil 


Anguilla 
declares UDI 


Roger Moody writes: Three dolphins 
rising from the sea stand out on 
Anguilla’s “national” flag. 

They symbolise unity, strength, and 
endurance—three qualities the 6,000 
islanders will certainly need, now that 
the vast majority of them have voted 
to break all ties with Britain. 


Anguilla’s constitution, presented last 
week, provides for an American-style 
Government, with a legislature of 11 
members. 

A Bill of Rights disestablishes the 
Anglican church, guarantees freedom 
of the press, and the right to work 
without compulsory union member- 
ship. 

At the moment, the island is prepar- 
ing to go to the polls. When elected, 
the Government will head a republic 
that may claim to be the smallest in 
the world. ; 


The question remains, however: Who 
else will recognise it? Great Britain 
regards the declaration of UDI as 
“purely academic”, since in her re- 
gard Anguilla is still part of the 
Federation of St Kitts. 


As for the other Caribbean Govern- 
ments, last week a meeting of their 
heads of state (13 of them) passed 
a resolution asking Great Britain to 
‘* guarantee the territorial integrity of 
the Federation ”’, and condemned the 
secession as “ illegal”. 


No doubt, the arguments against 
“ Balkanisation ” in this part of the 
world played as central a part in 
their deliberations as they did with 
the Organisation of African Unity 
over Biafra. 


Antigua fears the breakaway of 
Barbuda, while Guyana recently had 
an armed revolt on her hands from 
secessionists in Rupuni. 


William Whitlock (of the Foreign 
Office) is due to tour the Caribbean 
on February 22 and while, 
characteristically, the Foreign Office 
feels that he cannot meet the 
Anguillans on their own soil, he may 
see them in Antigua. 


If he does, he may tell them that 
HMG is still prepared to consider a 
form of confederation for St Kitts, 
Nevis and Anguilla, which would 
mean only a technical citizenship 
within St Kitts. 


On the other hand, on his visit to 
Prime Minister Bradshaw, he may 
hint that requests for British military 
aid would not be unfavourably re- 
ceived, if the dictator has the invasion 
of Anguilla in mind. 

Meanwhile, Anguilla’s only British 
contact seems to be the VSO and 
Oxfam volunteers still on the island. 


And the Anguillans current attitude 
seems admirably summed up by 


Ronald Webster, the island’s leader, 
in his referendum speech last week: 
“It matters not the numbers of those 
oppressed, if they constitute the whole 
of the people.” 


righters—John Hume, vice-chairman 
of the Derry Citizens Action Com- 
mittee, standing as an Independent, 
and Eamonn McCann, one of Hume’s 
strongest critics, standing as Northern 
Irish Labour. 

Ivan Cooper, chairman of the DCAC, 
is also standing for Northern Irish 
Labour, in Mid-Derry. 

Bitter criticism of Hume and Cooper 
for “cashing-in” on the civil rights 
movement has come from DCAC 
member Eamonn Melaugh, who has 
resigned to set up a “ Save the Derry 
Civil Rights Campaign Committee ”. 


Whether, as the officers of the DCAC 
predict, unity will be achieved once 
more when the heat of electioneering 
has gone, remains to be seen. 


The most interesting development in 
many ways is the decision by the 
People’s Democracy of Belfast to put 
up candidates in a number of seats. 
(Just how many is uncertain—already 
one of the original 12 names has 
dropped out.) 


Michael Farrell is putting up in 
Bannside against O’Neill and Paisley. 
Other candidates include Bernadette 
Devlin, Cyril Tomin, and others who 
have played a very active part in the 
way PD has developed. 


“The election, which we regard as a 
non-event, provides the opportunity 
to reiterate the civil rights demand 
and to make an effective statement 
about democracy and about elections 
in Northern Ireland”, says PD’s 
election statement. 


“Somebody sometime has to assert 
in Northern Ireland’s political life 
what normal democracy is about— 
the election by the people of repre- 
sentatives on the basis of policies 
which are material to their lives. 


Sectarian divisions 


It goes on: “All elections in Northern 
Treland, both at local government and 
Stormont levels, are essentially un- 
democratic, and this is what the whole 
civil rights movement has been con- 
cerned to point out and to change. 


“They are contested in gerry- 
mandered constituencies along 
sectarian lines and on the basis, not 
of genuine policy alternatives, but by 
the manipulation of traditional re- 
ligious and historic allegiances. 


“... The principle by which we have 
chosen the constituences in which 
PD candidates will stand, has been by 
direct rejection of the logic of the 
political parties in this country. 


“Their attitude is that there are un- 
changing Unionist and Nationalist 
areas of power and neither side tres- 
passes on the other’s territory. 


“We reject this logic in the same 
fashion as, on our march to London- 
derry, we rejected the concept of 
public order which said there were 
Unionist streets and Nationalist 
streets. Then we demanded the right 
to march where we liked. 


“Hence, we have chosen seats which 
are traditionally uncontested Unionist 
and Nationalist seats in the main, not 
on the basis that they will most 


easily assure our election, but on the 
argument that our policy is right for 
all, and not for the ears of a particu- 
lar group. 


“ The election is not about real issues 
of policy, but about whether sectari- 
anism is to be polite and covert—the 
O'Neill approach—or paraded as 
something to be proud of—the 
approach of Captain O’Neill’s  so- 
called right-wing colleagues.” 


People’s Democracy plan 


The nine-point manifesto published 
by People’s Democracy goes far be- 
yond anything that can be expected 
from any reform Unionist administra- 
tion—in fact, it’s a case of, “Be 
realistic, demand the impossible”, to 
quote the famous Sorbonne wall 
slogan. The demands are: 


“1, One man, one vote. This means 
not only the introduction of universal 
adult franchise at local government 
level, but also the re-drawing of 
boundaries in a fair manner so that all 
votes have equal value; it means a 
swift end to the Londonderry Com- 
mission and direct control by 
majority decision in that city and 
throughout the province. 


“2. An end to repressive legislation, 
and partial enforcement, by repeal of 
the Special Powers Act; the existing 
Public Order Act and the proposed 
Amendments to it; and by the dis- 
banding of the Ulster Special Con- 
stabulary. 


“3. A centrally drawn-up points 
system, based only on need, for 
allocation of houses, with a central 
board of appeal; the drafting of a 
housing list open to inspection by the 
public; an end to social and religious 
segregation in housing. That there be 
freely elected democratic councils to 
control the estates. 


“4. The declaration of a housing 
emergency, and the diverting of 
financial and physical resources to a 
crash house-building programme, and 
away from unnecessary or prestige 
buildings. All the housing accom- 
modation must be requisitioned, the 
Housing Trust debts to the central 
banks must be cancelled. 


“5, An emergency programme of 
direct State investment in industry, 
to provide permanent full employ- 
ment, and to halt emigration. A mas- 
sive injection of capital by the Gov- 
ernment to set up industries, under 
workers’ control, in those State-owned 
businesses vacated by short-term 
private industrialists. The extension 
of workers’ control to all branches of 
industry. 


“6. The transfer of responsibility for 
all educational function to a demo- 
cratically-elected central Government. 
The grouping together of schools— 
both State and voluntary—into a com- 
prehensive system, integrated on a 
social and religious basis, involving 
parents, students and teachers in the 
government of such schools. Cast- 
iron guarantees that there will be no 
discrimination in the appointment of 
staff and that there will be no pol- 
itical indoctrination in education. 


Break up the estates! 


“7, We oppose the existing agricul- 
tural policy of the Government, which 
involves the clearing of large numbers 
of farmers from the land in the west 
and south of the province, and advo- 
cates the provision of employment in 
their own area for all members of the 
rural community. We feel that the 
situation where a few people control 
huge estates, while many others 
barely exist on very small holdings, is 
intolerable and suggest that these 
huge estates are broken up, and the 
land used to form co-operative farms 
for those smallholders who are will- 
ing to move into them. 


“8. Since we are making our demands 
for Civil Rights within Northern Ire- 
land and, recognising that the people 
of Northern Ireland have the right to 
determine their own political future, 
we regard the border as irrelevant 
in our struggle for Civil Rights. Our 
view on the Republic of Ireland is that 
many of our demands in the North 
are equally relevant in the Republic, 
and we support those who are work- 
ing for full Civil Rights there and 
elsewhere. 


“9, This election presents us with an 
opportunity of furthering our de- 
mands for full Civil Rights in 
Northern Ireland; we shall continue 
to make our demands by all peace- 
ful, non-violent methods, both inside 
and outside Parliament until they are 
attained.” 


Stop the bombing of Biafra! 


from page 1 
out as targets (Guardian, January 11, 
1969). 


The Biafrans claim that nearly two 
thousand people as a minimum were 
killed in air-raids between May 1 and 
October 19, 1968. And the New Year 
has seen the maintenance of this air 
offensive. 


Radio Biafra announced 56 killed in 
raids on February 1 and 2 (AFP, 
Lagos, Feburary 5), while five were 
killed at Amaigbo hospital, and 16 
—mostly patients—in another hospi- 
tal at Arochuku. 

Umuahia has also suffered a number 
of major attacks in recent weeks. 
Seen in perspective, therefore, the 
attack on Umuohiagu last week was 
not an isolated occurrence—despite 


its scale. What was exceptional was 
the presence of an Associated Press 
reporter, David Mazzarella. 


This makes the oprotestation of 
Federal Air Commander Colonel 
Shittu. Alao (“The report is 


absolutely untrue ... We are not 
bloody animals bombing markets”) 
doubly disingenuous. 


Federal Nigeria is conducting terror 
bombing against civilians in Biafra, 
which compares in many respects 
with that of the United States against 
North Vietnam from 1964 until re- 
cently. 


There is the same pattern of attack 
on schools, hospitals, and churches. 
There is the same apparent increase 
in raids during periods of inter- 
national pressure on the Federal 
forces to negotiate a cease-fire. 


At the same time, the resistance of 
the Biafrans, like that of the North 
Vietnamese, can only be intensified 
by their experience under the bombs. 


The demand to “stop the bombing”, 
which has been made continuously by 
missionaries and. medical workers in 
Biafra for more than a year, de- 
serves the kind of support the de- 
mand received when applied to the 
Americans in Vietnam. 


Biafra is certainly not Vietnam, and 
the causes of the two wars are very 
different. 


But, in terms of human suffering, in 
terms of the attitudes engendered by 
the bombing and the justifications 
given for it, there is a striking sim- 
ilarity we should not ignore. 


Rocer Moopy 


‘Purity 
the RAF 
church’ 


Valerie Bickers writes: A service of 
purification and rededication is 
planned by members of CHURCH to 
be held at the RAF’s central church, 
St Clement Dane, Strand, on Satur- 
day, March 1, at 11 am. 


The resident chaplain, Padre J. L. 
Ashton, refused permission for the 
service. He did offer to discuss plans 
for a service with “a duly ordained 
priest of the Church of England ”. 


We feel, however, that a service that 
would be approved by an RAF chap- 
lain would not be appropriate. We 
fee] that we must go ahead in any 
case, since the need for action is most 
urgent. 


Ali wishing to take part, meet at 10.30 
am near the main entrance of the 
National Gallery. We remind them 
that this is an act of Christian or 
Humanitarian witness, and ask them 
to remain non-violent in the face of 
any provocation. 


fhere is an acute shortage of hymn 
books—we’d be grateful if anyone 
could help out, just for the day. 
Contact: Valerie Bickers (CHURCH), 
4 Devonshire Gardens, Grove Park, 
Chiswick W4. 


LIFE GETS 
TOUGHER FOR 
DESERTERS 


Many American deserters are no 
longer able to obtain residence per- 
mits in Canada, and are confronted 
by many other administrative 
difficulties, according to a story in 
the New York Times last week. 


Moreover, Canada is, according to the 
report, considering banning US de- 
serters altogether. There are now 
several hundred of these in Canada, 
plus about 5,000 American draft- 
refugees. 


There are now about 200 US deserters 
officially resident in Sweden—one 
former deserter to Sweden, Donald 
Williams, who later gave himself up 
to the American authorities, was sen- 
tenced on February 6 in Fort Dix, 
New Jersey, -to six months, plus a 
fine of $180. ; 


The same court martial sentenced 
another soldier, Walter Bennett, to 
two months’ jail, and a fine of $50, 
for having gone on hunger strike for 
two weeks last year in protest at the 
Vietnam war 


The very same day, a former marine, 
who had also given himself up to 
the US authorities after deserting to 
Sweden, was given asylum in Sweden 
for a second time. 


Philip Callicote changed his mind 
when they arrested him, hopped 
across the Canadian border with his 
Swedish girlfriend, and thence to 
civilised Sweden. 


In France, however, where several 
score deserters are living, things are 
getting tricky. According to Le Monde 
(February 8): “The French 
authorities have considerably 
hardened their attitude in regards to 
them since the events of the month 
of May”. 


Draft refuser 


The first American draft refuser to 
cite the Nuremberg Judgement in 
defence of his refusal, David Mitchell, 
was due to be released on parole on 
February 5. 

He has served two years, out of a 
five-year sentence at Allenwood 
Prison Camp, Allenwood, Pen- 
nsylvania. 
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NATO ships in the Thames 


Bob Overy writes: The defenders of 
our nation are to stage a most serious 
provocation to pacifist consciences in 
the Pool of London, between Tower 
Bridge and London Bridge, next week- 
end. 


Britain—“ by far the strongest mari- 
time power in Europe”, says the 
Times naval correspondent—is pre- 
paring to mark this year’s 20th 
anniversary of the NATO alliance 
with an appalling display of multi- 
national naval hardware, decked out 
with flags and bunting. 


And between February 20 to 24, off 
Tower Pier, the citizens of London are 
to be treated to a preview of the 
junketings. 

Eight ships of the NATO Permanent 
Naval Force—two each from Britain, 
the Netherlands, USA and Norway— 
will be berthed just in front of the 


Tower of London for these five days. 


As we went to press, the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament was plan- 
ning an emergency Anti-NATO Action 
for Saturday and Sunday, February 
22 and 23. Details will appear in 
Peace News next week. 


“One of the biggest assemblies of 
allied warships since the Coronation 
review ”’, the Times reporter tells us, 
“ will be at Portsmouth and at anchor 
off Spithead on May 15 and 16 when 
NATO holds its first naval review.” 


NATO protest 


This year member countries of 
NATO will be legally entitled to 
announce their withdrawal from the 
organisation, though in fact the 
British Government, in common with 


ENTRY FOR SOME VIETNAMESE 


A party of South Vietnamese 
politicians—including a former 
Presidential candidate, Mr Ha Thuc 
Ky, who spent five years in jail under 
the Diem regime—were in London 
this week on a “ People to People” 
mission. 


While they were here, they were pre- 
sented to MPs, to the press—who 
after a sumptuous lunch, at the ex- 
pense of the South Vietnamese 
Embassy, contented themselves with 
listening to prepared statements, and 
with a total of four questions among 
24 news men—and to 10 representa- 
tives of the National Peace Council, 
on Monday, February 10. 


Commented one of these, Richard 
Bennett, “It was not so much what 
they said as how they said it”. 


For example: “ We came to the Peace 
Table because the North Vietnamese 
realise they cannot win militarily”. 


“Tf the NLF had the majority of 
people, they would have won the war 
long before now.” 


But while propagandists for the 
Saigon regime are allowed free entry 
to Britain and full access to the press, 
their opposite numbers from Hanoi, 
and from the NLF, are still kept out. 


“Some of the biggest ships taking 
part will be from the Royal Navy, the 
United States, and the Netherlands, 
but five other countries will be send- 
ing frigates or destroyers.” 


It is not known “ who will review the 
multi-nation fleet”, but the “ NATO 
Permanent Naval Force is almost cer- 
tain to be there”. Just in case they 
can’t make it down to Portsmouth in 
May, ‘Londoners will have an 
opportunity of seeing them”. next 
weekend. 


in Brussels 


its fellow members, has already sub- 
scribed to the strategic programme 
for 1969 to 1972. 

A major international demonstration, 
calling for an end to NATO, will be 
held during the weekend of March 
9-10 at NATO headquarters in 
Brussels, 

The co-ordination is by War Resisters’ 
International, and it is supported by 
“all leading peace and _ socialist 
organisations in France, Belgium and 
other European countries.” 


Supporters from Britain will be 
taking part, and there are also plans 
for parallel demonstrations aimed at 
NATO in Britain, notably at Burton- 
wood, near Manchester. 


It is also planned—by the Youth 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
—to hold a series of demonstrations 
aimed at NATO at Whit weekend. 
Contact: Jolin Hunt, YCND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1, 01-CHA 3506, 
for details of demonstrations in 
Britain and Brussels. 


London squatters are staying put 


from page 1 


“Youw’re just helping people jump the 
queue” was how one woman put it. 
She didn’t seem too convinced by 
assurances that the squatters were 
only taking over houses that would 
not otherwise be used for housing. 


And, of course, there were the police 
—about 10 of them, looking ill at 
ease. They became increasingly so 
during the afternoon. Their numbers 
grew to 50 or so. 

It was announced to the crowd that 


two families were already squatting 
in Oakfield Road, backed up by a 


This will be even more fun than 
Spies for Peace and the Big Buck 
Nigger speech. 


group of supporters. They had moved 
in a few hours before, and the idea 
was to hold a demonstration in sup- 
port of them. 


The suggestion didn’t go down too 
well with some. “I didn’t come here 
for a demo—I’m a squatter ”, shouted 
one disappointed supporter, as the 
procession passed empty houses en 
route to Oakfield Road. 


But it wasn’t to be just a demonstra- 
tion. 


Most of the crowd gathered in front 
of the houses occupied in Oakfield 
Road by Carol and Danny McNally 
(four of whose seven children are in 
care, because of inadequate housing) 
and by Mary and Paddy King (who 
took part in the London Squatters 
Campaign action on December 22— 
Mrs King’s picture was on the front of 
Peace News, January 3). 


Meanwhile, a smaller group went off 
to nearby Cleveland Road. First one, 
and then two houses were occupied. 
Others went round to the back of a 
derelict house, and collected material 
to barricade the doors of the occupied 
houses. 


Police non-plussed 


The police were completely non- 
plussed by the situation—particu- 
larly when a legal briefing was 
handed to them pointing out that 
numerous legal authorities agreed 
that nobody without a court order 
had the right to forcibly enter a 
house against the will of the possessor 
—even if this “possesion” was 


-illegal. ' 


“Don’t evict us or you'll be prose- 
cuted”, they were warned. They ap- 
peared to take note of the warning. 


But earlier they had been less 
scrupulous, when, in a dawn raid 


with truncheons drawn, police had 
broken into 59 Oakfield Road and 
forced out Margaret and Ben Beres- 
ford, one hour after they had moved 
in. 


Sympathetic vicars 


During the action, four supporters of 
CHURCH were going round the local 
clergy trying to drum up support 
for the squatters. And they got it— 
rather to their surprise. 


The Anglican parson said that he was 
planning to go and visit the squatters, 
and handed over a bundle of candles. 
The Baptist said that he was all in 
favour of people taking over houses 
that weren’t being used, and he’d be 
asking his church meeting to help. 


The Presbyterian, whose church is 
next door to 67 Oakfield Road, came 
across, climbed up a rope ladder to 
visit the Kings, and promised to pro- 
vide them with water, find furniture 
for them, and so forth. 


Other people living in Oakfield Road 
were also sympathetic. The fact that 
the occupied houses were advertised 
as “For Let” as offices had not gone 
unnoticed. 


“Tf they want offices, what’s wrong 
with the Dairy up the road ’—re- 
ferring to a block that has stood 
vacant nearby for a year. 
Meanwhile, on the other side of Lon- 
don, the squat of the O’Shannons and 
the Matthews in Notting Hill con- 
tinues. 


Maggie O’Shannon came along to Sun- 
day’s action to say thank you, and to 
encourage those taking part to keep 
up the good work. 

Next target area is likely to be Fins- 
bury Park. This is just a start. Con- 
tact: 128 Hainault Road, E11. 
(01-539 8059.) 
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PE. O'Sullivan HOW a non-violent vigil can 
threaten the Ulster bigots 


Coleraine is a University town. It was 
chosen as the site for the New 
University of Ulster (NUU), the last 
of the new Universities of the 1960s. 
This University was supposed to be 
built in Derry, but that’s another 
story. At present NUU has 400 
students. Next year there will be up 
to a thousand. 

Coleraine is a market town and de- 
cayed port, 50 miles from Belfast, 40 


Scientists’ 
declaration 
on CBW 


Geoffrey Carnall writes: One result 
of the Edinburgh Teach-in on 
chemical and biological warfare (re- 
ported in Peace News last week) has 
been a plan to encourage a new kind 
of conscientious objection for 
scientists working in fields open to ex- 
ploitation by the military. Dr Bernard 
Meltzer, of the University’s Meta- 
mathematics Unit, has proposed that 
scientists should make a solemn 
declaration that they would not 
knowingly take part in any work 
connected with the production, de- 
velopment or use of nuclear, chemical 
or biological weapons. 


A supplementary declaration—pre- 
sumably open to any sympathiser with 
the idea—includes a promise to give 
enerously and promptly to a fund for 
e provision of assistance as and 
when required to those who lose their 
livelihood or suffer financial loss by 
reason of their adherence to the main 
declaration. 
An assential part of the plan is the 
setting up of an advisory tribunal to 
which individuals could refer if they 
were in doubt about the nature of a 
particular piece of work. If this 
scheme were to develop successfully, 
a useful body of “ case law” could be 
built up for the guidance of scientists. 


The long-term effect would clearly re- 
inforce a sense of international 
solidarity among scientists, many of 
whom are very uneasy—to put it 
mildly—at the perversion of their 
work for destructive ends. 


The idea has been strongly supported 
by Iain MacGibbon,~Professor of In- 
ternational Law in Edinburgh 
University, and at present Dean of 
the Faculty of Law there. 


“ POVERTY ”—quarterly 
journal of the CHILD 
POVERTY ACTION GROUP, 


formed in 1965 to draw 
attention to the half million 
children in this country living 
below the official poverty level. 
Contributors include Peter 
Townsend, Douglas Houghton, 
Audrey Harvey, Des Wilson and 
Tony Lynes. Available through 
bookshops, 1s. Free to members. 


Membership £1 per year. 


1 Macklin Street, London WC2. 
Tel: 01-242 3225. 


miles from Derry. The population is 
around 12,000, small by English stan- 
dards, but not so small for Ireland. 


The nearby coast is breathtakingly 
beautiful and deserted nine months of 
the year. The countryside is forlorn 
and gone to waste. The town is 
blatantly ugly. 

The churches are full every Sunday, 
the bars, cinemas and cafes closed, on 
the principle that the teenyboppers 
would be in moral danger to be at the 
pictures on the Sabbath. 


The people, besides being victims of 
the establishment and the capitalist 
welfare state as elsewhere, are also 
the victims of their own churches. 
They are mostly Protestants, strongly 
conformist, and puritanical. The 
Church governs a great deal of their 
lives. John Knox would have been 
happy here. 


Community relations between 
Catholic and Protestant are said to be 
good in Coleraine. There are nine 
Protestants to every Catholic. 


The Free Presbyterian Church, of 
which Mr Ian Paisley is the head, has 
a church in Coleraine. The minister is 
the Rev John Wiley, who was once 
Paisley’s right hand man until Major 
Bunting appeared on the scene. 


On October 5, 1968, a week after 
NUU took its first undergraduates, the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary clubbed 
down the civil rights demonstrators in 
Duke Street, Londonderry. The prov- 
ince of Ulster has not recovered 
since. 


Community relations 


A group of the newly arrived NUU 
students wanted to organise a march 
in protest against the brutality of the 
RUC, but were dissuaded in the in- 
terest of ‘good community rela- 
tions’, and the fact that local Orange 
Lodges might not look kindly on 
students marching under a Civil 
Rights banner on their territory. 


After the famous People’s Democracy 
four-day march from Belfast to 
Derry (January 1-4, this year) was 
treated so badly by the police, and 
the Paisleyites, a group of 
students decided to form a NUU Civil 
Rights ad hoc Committee. 


To gain any headway in Ulster, the 
civil rights movement has either to 
spark off revolution, or win some 
measure of support from the very 
people who are its sworn enemies, the 
oleae working and lower-middle 
classes. 


As a small group, we decided to try 
to promote communications with 
these people, and to stage a demon- 
stration in Coleraine which would put 
over our interpretation of the true 
nature of the civil rights cause. 


In order to communicate, we knew we 
must remain strictly non-violent. A 
two-day vigil was planned, with the 
distribution of our own specially- 
printed leaflet. 


Although we were not legally bound 
to do so, as a matter of politeness 
we asked the Coleraine Borough 
Council and the local RUC for their 
respective permission to hold our 
vigil. 

The Borough Council refused, on the 
grounds that despite the fact we had 
stressed our strictly non-violent inten- 
tions, a civil rights demonstration in 
Coleraine might cause trouble, and 
this might harm “good community 
relations ”. 


The RUC informed us that we were 


entitled to carry out our plans if we 
wished, but that they expected 
trouble. In the event of trouble, the 
RUC said they would protect us as 
far as they were able. We examined 
the RUC’s record of protecting 
demonstrators, and trembled. 


It was decided that the vigil should 
proceed, as we were morally obliged 
to carry on with our plans in the face 
of what were only rumours, and so 
we decided to wait for developments. 
We did not have to wait long. 


Being a very new University, NUU 
has still to get its Charter, and so has 
an Area Executive Council, which is 
like a board of governors. This is 
made up of businessmen and local 
dignitaries, appointed by Captain 
O’Neill’s Government. 

The Civil Rights ad hoc Committee 
found itself exposed to heavy pressure 
from local business interests to call 
off their plans. The University 
authorities, in response to this purely 
outside pressure, threatened the ad 
hoc Committee with disciplinary 
action if any disorder arose from their 
non-violent civil rights vigil. 


We felt intimidated, but again refused 
to back down, as that would have 
meant playing into the hands of those 
vested interests in Ulster who prefer 
economic prosperity to human rights, 
who hold the people to ransom with 
threats of increased unemployment if 
demonstrations continue. (Never 
mind “One Man, One Vote”, you’ve 
got a good steady factory job, haven’t 
you?) 

The pressure from outside and the 
rumours of plots by local Orangemen 
to beat up any likely demonstrators, 
both increased. The tactic of keeping 
silent and awaiting developments paid 
off, however. 


First, the University Senate, the 
governing body of the University, 
composed of professors and other 
senior academics, ruled that the ad 
hoc Committee must not be disci- 
plined if they caused no trouble 
themselves 


This was considerable moral support, 
as it implied that outside interests 
should not be allowed to attempt to 
Silence NUU students over contro- 


versial issues. It was an example of 
how an enlightened University can 
protect and support its students when 
it chooses to do so, and a good ex- 
ample to less enlightened bodies like 
Bristol, Birmingham or LSE. 


Secondly, an extreme Protestant 
group, the Coleraine Area Loyalists, 
declared their intention to hold a 
march on the two days of the 
proposed vigil, and to beat the 
Lambeg drums. They said they in- 
tended to bring in 5,000 people from 
the surrounding districts. 


Also, Rev John Wiley called for an 
anti-O’Neill demonstration on the 
same two days. All this by strange 
coincidence. 


Loyalist thugs 


Obviously, it was a case for us to 
abandon our plans or to go ahead and 
allow a small non-violent vigil to be 
faced by several thousand opponents. 
We decided to call it off, but to issue 
a statement saying exactly why we 
had done so. 


This was that we had intended to 
hold a small peaceful leafleting, and 
had been intimidated on all sides, 
not only by a gang of Loyalist thugs, 
but also by the businessmen who 
run this community for themselves, 
and by the University authorities who 
wanted to preserve good relations 
with these businessmen rather than 
to allow its students free speech. 


We realise that, although we exposed 
much about the compromise and 
vested interest in this community, we 
failed utterly to communicate our 
views. 

Now we are deliberating how to do 
this without being confronted by a 
gang of hooligans every time. Though 
it may be that next time we shall de- 
cide on confrontation with our 
opponents. 


If so, it will be the fault of the com- 

munity and not our own. For the 

price of free speech, in Coleraine, as 

in the rest of Ulster, is still a brick 

ren the eyes, or a baton over the 
ead. 


Inside Elliott 


Bob Overy writes: The November 
Non-Violent Action Committee 
(NONVAC) which staged the 24-hour 
Siege outside Elliott Automation 
Limited on November 3 in protest 
against the company’s involvement in 
the Vietnam war, is now forming it- 
self into a research group. 


As a result of an interview which 
NONVAC had with a senior official of 
the company recently, a number of 
facts have become clear. 


The directors of Elliott Automation— 
which was bought not so long ago by 
the English Electric Company, itself 
bought by General Electric Company 
(GEC), which also owns Associated 
Electrical Industries (AEI)—no 
longer do direct the work of the 
company, but have been side-lined as 
technical advisers. 


Elliott’s involvement in Vietnam, in 
the opinion of this official, is trifling. 
Some other British companies are 
much more heavily involved. 


Eliott does do other military work, 
the official implied, which we should 
perhaps be more concerned with! All 
decisions on military sales are taken 
by the company’s Sales Office, which 
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is directed solely by British Govern- 
ment policy. 

NONVAC has now set itself four 
tasks. First, to describe the role of 
Elliott within the military-industrial 
complex, and the role of the military- 
industrial complex within the British 
economic and political system. 


Second, to build up a complete 
picture of the work that Elliott does. 
The proportion of civilian to military 
work. Which factories produce what. 
Who they do contract work for. 


Third, to describe exactly who con- 
trols Elliott. What is the chain of 
command? And fourth, to suggest 
how the siructure can be resisted, 
challenged and changed. 


Ultimately, then, the research work is 
geared into an action campaign at all 
levels of the company. In the mean- 
time, suggestions are. wanted of 
relevant books to read, published 
factual material, contacts inside and 
outside Elliott—workers, military 
correspondents, MPs, etc. 

Contact: NONVAC, ¢/o 3 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. Next meeting, 
ae 20 at 8 pm, at 3 Caledonian 
Road. 
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A FAIR DEAL FOR 


PROJECTS: Geof Bevan 
the Portobello Project 


For more than two years, Geof 
Bevan (later joined by his wife 
Tric) has carried out “detached ” 
youth work in Notting Hill. 


Rather than trying to attract young 
people into a permanent centre of 
any kind, he has moved with the 
youngsters around the streets, and 
into the commercial clubs and 
cafes, where they spend their 
leisure-time. 


He has seen “delinquent” acts 
being committed, and lived close to 
violence—the violence of the gang. 


But it is not only the young people 
he knows who live in 2 limbo. As a 
detached worker he also experi- 
ences a constant ambiguity of 
attitude and role. 


“ Projects’ has dealt with this be- 
fore (see Peace News December 13 
1968). In this article, Geof Bevan 
takes up some of the questions 
raised then—and asks another one. 


How is the “ necessary ” violence of 
the delinquent or the poor, to be 
overcome the non-violent 
worker? How can he avoid being 
seen as one of “them ”—a 
moraliser, a policeman or a judge? 

—R.M. 


A society geared to success needs to 
have its failures. And in order to 
justify its ideal of success, it needs to 
label its failures clearly and then 
punish them. 


Thus, we get the “juvenile de- 
linquent”’, “the unclubbables”’, and 
“the unattached”. In the field of 
youth work, “detached work” is an 
attempt to provide a creative alterna- 
tive to this failuré/punishment 
syndrome. 

The great majority of youngsters 
from 14 to 21 are not members of 
youth clubs. Clearly, the kinds of 
provisions offered by a youth club and 
the terms on which they are offered, 
eannot be expected to appeal to 
everyone, 

However, there are groups of young 


Letters 


Napoleon the good! 


Anyone who likens Napoleon to 
Hitler (as John Ball did, January 
31) is either a fool or uninformed; 
these are characteristics which start, 
not prevent wars. 

Colin Cross, 

The Observer, 

160 Queen Victoria Street. 

London EC4. 

John Ball replies: Colin Cross a9s 
completely missed my point, which 
was not that Hitler and Napoleon 
were equivalents, -but that remarks 
like “ ‘Good’ or ‘bad’ now hardly 
matters and the fascination lie. in 
just looking at the impact this super- 
man made upon the world” are 
pernicious rubbish. 


By substituting Hitler’s name for 
Napoleon’s this should be made 
obvious. 


Since Colin Cross’s objection seems 
to be to any suggestion that Hitler 
and Napoleon were morally indis- 
tinguishable, it seems that he doesn’t 
actually believe that such considera- 
tions are irrelevant. In which case 
he should know better than to have 
written in these terms. 
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people for whom the inability to use 
the facilities offered by a youth club, 
represents part of a wider failure by 
the community to allow the young 
person to discover a positive identity. 


The Portobello Project is a _ pro- 
gramme of detached youth work de- 
signed to offer a helping service to 
such young people. Based in the 
North Kensington/Notting Hill area, 
it has no premises—apart from one 
small office for administration. 


At present, it involves two full-time 
workers, my wife Tric and myself, 
who are employed by the Notting Hill 
Social Council and grant-aided by the 
Inner London Education Authority 
(ILEA). 


‘Test out’ roles 


The work is based on getting to know 
groups of young people in their own 
meeting places—street corners, cafes, 
blocks of flats, housing estates. By 
regular meeting we develop a helping 
relationship to the group as it grows 
up. 

Once the group has overcome their 
initial hostility and suspicion, its 
members are able to make use of the 
worker in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing upon their needs. 


He may be seen as someone who will 
keep them out of “ trouble”. He may 
be able to help them pursue more 
interesting and creative leisure-time 
activities. Or they may call on him to 
deal with specific problems—finding a 
suitable job, getting legal help. 


More generally, the worker comes to 
be seen as a sympathetic adult 
against whom the group and the in- 
dividual can “test out” different 
roles as part of growing-up. 


Notting Hill, as is well-known, suffers 
from an acute housing shortage, over- 
crowding, and a lack of adequate 
community facilities. 


It is impossible to work on the streets 
without becoming aware of these 
problems as some of the causes of 
the “failure” of so many young 
people to find an identity. And, of 
course, one becomes aware that these 
problems in themselves represent 
only one part of a much wider social 
neglect. 


Therefore, alongside the street work 
and face-to-face work with groups, 
the Portobello Project has come to 
participate in neighbourhood develop- 
ment programmes. Last year we ran 
a coffee bar, under a new motor-way 
fly-over, as part of the Notting Hill 
Summer Play Programme. 


Group v. society 


It is sometimes suggested there is a 
contradiction in this kind of work, 
and indeed in all social work. There 
are usually two arguments here. 


The first is that the worker can hardly 
expect to be an agent for radical 
social change when he is himself paid 
by an authority which in the final 
analysis is resistant to such change. 
How long can the worker avoid a 
head-on conflict on this point? 


Personally I do not believe that this 
criticism can be completely answered. 
However, I do think that the situation 
is more ambiguous than this state- 
ment might suggest. 

The professional worker has always 
argued that he has a duty to criticise 
his own agency where he believes it 
to be failing, inadequate, or working 
with the wrong priorities. 

In a case like my own, although I am 
part of the Inner London Youth 
Service, I am actually employed by a 
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voluntary agency (grant-aided by 
ILEA) and this does give me a greater 
area of freedom. 

The second argument is that this kind 
of work carries within itself contra- 
dictions of relationship between the 
worker, the young people and wider 
society. 

The kind of young person with whom 
we are working has reacted—justi- 
fiably, it is argued—to a society 
which at bottom has rejected him, 
which is uncaring and which leaves 
people as people way down on the 
ist. 


Given that the nature of this society 
is corrupt, is it not a mistake for the 
worker to encourage young people to 
accept it or conform to it? 


Although the worker may clearly see 
that his job is not to encourage this 
kind of conformity, his initial reaction 
may easily be to identify so closely 
with the group that he becomes 
unable to represent to it™even the 
legitimate demands of wider society: 
for example, consideration for the 
feelings of others. 


However, as his relationship with the 
group develops, the worker will be- 
come aware that the particular 
alternatives adopted by the group are 
open to precisely the same criticisms 
as society at large. 


In other words, their relationships are 
basically exploitive, competitive and 
manipulative, and violence is a 
universally accepted creed. 


Whose side? 


In time, therefore, the detached 
worker can easily become a person 
who shares neither the values and 
assumptions of society at large nor 
the values and assumptions of the 
young people with whom he works. 


Even if society itself is fundamentally 
violent and the worst excesses of this 
violence are perpetrated by our 
large social institutions, this does not 
mean he can approve of gang 
violence on the streets. 


Indeed, there may be young people 
who have learnt the lessons of society 
only too well, and who have had no 
opportunity to learn any other re- 
sponse towards an explosive society 
than to try to exploit it back. 


One of the most difficult, continuing 
tasks the worker faces is thus to 
break down a group’s assumption that 
because he rejects their values he 
necessarily accepts the values of 
wider society. 

Thus we get the classic accusation 
levelled at the detached worker. The 
“ authorities ” say he is on the young 
people’s side and that he really be- 
lieves they are right. While the young 
people claim he is against them and 
really sides with the authorities. 


Before he can get anywhere near a 
creative alternative—and he may 
never do this—the detached worker 
has somehow to show not only the 
essential similiarity between the be- 
haviour of the group and the nature 
of the society producing it, but that 
this similarity lies in its inhumanity 
and destructiveness. 

Starting from the point at which the 
group is, the question is therefore 
very definitely not “How can these 
kids be persuaded to conform? ”; but 
“ How can such facilities and services, 
which are available, be used on their 
behalf? ” . 


In other words, the young person 
concerned wants a fairer deal. It is 
the detached worker’s job to see that 
he gets it. 


As this is a free service, we reserve the right 
to select from notices sent in. To make the 
we urge 


service as compiete ag posstble, 

organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, epeakers, organisers (and 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, Ni. 


14 February, Friday 


CAMBOURNE. 42 Pendarves Street, Beacon. 
Cornwall Anarchists monthly meeting. Al 
welcome. 


CAMBRIDGE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane. Cambridge Study of Non-Violence. 
“The Power of Non-Violence’’ with Saiish 
Kumar. Contact George Baguley. Tel 0763 2468. 
Classes in Cambridge every Friday. 
NORTHGATE. 7.45 pm. Northgate Community 
Hut, Barnsfield Road. Film show: ‘‘ A Plague 
on Your Children’? and ‘A Tension". 
Crawley CND. 


14-16 February, Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER 13. College Chapel, Dickenson 
Road. Gandhi Centenary Year Mini-Project. 
Speaker: Mehr Fardoonji. Youth FoR. 


15 February, Saturday 


LONDON NW11. 7.30 pm. 19 Dingwall Gardens. 
Malcolm Caldwell, Chairman National CND 
speaking on NATO, followed by discussion, re- 
freshments, folksinging. Hendon CND. 
LONDON WC2. 2.30 to 4.30 p.m. Steps of St,- 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, Witness 
to Biafra tragedy. Leaflets and posters pro- 
vided. PPU. 

LONDON W10, 2.30 pm. Methodist Church Hall, 
Lancaster Road. Jumble Sale organised by 
Action Committee for Anti-Imperialist 
Solidarity. 

OXFORD, 2.15 to 4.15 pm. Friends House, 43 St 
Giles. ‘‘ Middle East Today ’'’, Dr Roger Owen. 
UNA and Oxford Friends. 


16 February, Sunday 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. Attic, 6 Endsleigh Street: 
London Peace Pledge Union Youth Association. 


17 February, Monday 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St-Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square, London School of Non- 
Violence. Fred Blum on Non-Violent Sociology. 


18 February, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ The Crown ’’, Corpora- 
tion Street. Lyman Tower Seargeant’s “ The 
American Right ’’, a reading and review. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St.-Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. London School of 
Non-Violence. John Papworth on Economics of 
Non-Violence. 


19 February, Wednesday 


LONDON WCl. °7.30 pm. Holborn Central 
Library, Theobalds Road. ‘‘ China and U 
Relations "’, Speaker: Premen Addy, Chairman: 
Roland Berger. SACU. 


LONDON WC2. 1 to 2 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, St Martins Lane. Lunch Meet- 


ing. Speakers: ba a a Curwen and Stella 


Alexander. WILP. 


20 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam Lunch Hour. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square, London School of 
Non-Violence Open Meeting. 


28 February, Friday 


PARIS Vietnam Visit organised by Youth for 
Peace in Vietnam. Travel to Paris on 28 and 
return Sunday March 2. All travel by air, Cost 
incl air fare and accommodation £12 10s. Meet 
Vietnamese representatives at the Paris peace 
talks. Advance bookings apply: Paddy Clarke, 
Acting Treasurer, YPV, 47A St Quintin Avenue, 
London W10. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 


Mrs Coretta King 


Monday, March 17, 1969 
7.30 pm, Central Hail, Westminster 


Seats (reserved 3s 6d: unreserved 2s) 
from Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, 
EC4. (01-606 6123.) 


If you are unable to attend because 
of distance, or for any other reason, 
please send donation to: 


MLK Fdn (CM), 2 Amen Court, EC4. 
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Tt’s extraordinary how any dis- 
ruption to routine can break down 
barriers between people. Travel- 
ling home on Friday by train, 
through the snow blizzard, really 
brought it home to me once more. 


First, it was just plain misery, 
standing on the exposed platform, 
with the snow drifting and no 
train in sight. 

Then, gradually, the miracle hap- 
pened—people actually started to 
talk to each other, grumbling at 
first, then swapping experiences. 
It was quite cheerful by the time 
the train actually arrived. 


Even an hour-and-a-half halt at 
some frozen points served merely 
to break down more barriers. 


And then the triumphal progress 
through station after station— 
with a ragged cheer breaking 
from the throats of the frozen 
would-be passengers as our train 
pulled in! 


‘Wouldn’t life be wonderful if we 
could always be like that. Here 
we all are, sitting in our shell of 
routine and casual pomposity, 
dying for a chance to break out. 


It’s incredibly sad. Hence British 
nostalgia for the Blitz and the 
Army, of course—or, for that mat- 
ter, for last year’s demonstration. 


* * * 


Good news for oyster-lovers. (By 
which I mean people who like 
eating oysters—not perhaps the 
happiest use of the word 
“love ”.) 


The building of a £50 million 
nuclear power station at Brad- 
well-on-Sea, Essex, has not des- 
troyed the centuries-old oyster- 
beds in the adjoining Blackwater 
Estuary, as had been feared at 
the time it was being built. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


In fact, public demand has never 
been greater, and the oysters 
appear to thrive in the warm 
water discharged from the power 
station. 


Mind you, they are a little radio- 
active. But the Central Electricity 
Board and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries are con- 
fident that there isn’t enough to 
harm the most avid oyster-eater. 


‘* Anybody could eat the oysters, 
until they literally came out of 
their ears, without suffering the 
slightest harm”, was how Mr 
Leigh Sturgess, clerk to Essex 
River Authority, put it. 


Personally, I doubt if that’s 
Strictly true, but I take it he was 
only talking about radioactivity. 
I hope he and the Ministry 
scientists are right. 


* * * 
As I write, it looks as though 
Parliament is going to allow 


through a bill which would enable 
the private developers of Wolver- 


thampton’s new town centre to 


exclude anybody they want from 
the 16 acre site. 


The developers will be able to de- 
cide quite arbitrarily on what 
entertainments and meetings shall 
be permitted to take place there. 


The point is that this development 
has involved replacing all roads 
and paths with “ walkways” on a 
number of levels. 


And by packing a town meeting, 
the developers—-Manders—were 
able to get deleted a provision 
in, the original version of the Wol- 
verhampton Corporation Bill 
(coming up for its second reading 
in the Commons on February 11) 
which would have ensured the 
public a “right of way” on the 
walkways. 


Won’t be long before we have 
city walls springing up all over 
the place—with gates and guards, 
I suspect. All in the cause of anti- 
vandalism and law-and-order. 
And that’s not a joke, it’s a pre- 
diction. 


* * * 


I imagine the unfortunate Post- 
master General is feeling a bit 
embarrassed at having brought 
out that weird cinemascope- 
shape stamp to commemorate the 
QE2 monster liner. 


But with so many British com- 
memorative stamps appearing 
nowadays, pushed out with 
Ruritanian frequency, it’s hardly 
surprising that a highly-publicised 
prestige project should back-fire 
(or sink?) occasionally. 


It’s a pity, nonetheless, that the 
post office haven’t got round to 
publishing a Gandhi Centenary 
stamp. 

Or rather, it isn’t a pity, because 
War Resisters’ International, a 
much more suitable body, have 
stepped into the gap with two 
attractive looking stamps (price 
Id each, in sheets of 20 for 1s 8d, 
or 8s for 100) available from WRI, 
3 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


DRINGHOE Grange Peace Hut welcomes 
Reactionaries to the decadent system. 
Dringhoe Grange, Beeford, Driffield, Yorks. 


DUREX Gossamer 2is 3 dozen. Feather- 
Hite 13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen. 
Personal Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


“I RENOUNCE war and I will never 
support or sanction another.” This pledge 
signed by each member js the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, WC12. 


SUN CLUB member, male, early twenties, 
vegetarian, seeks companion for naturist 
Camping/motoring holiday. Please send 
photo with details. Box No 894, 


Publications 


FOR IMPROVED insight into life, send 35 
for post free booklet: The New Principles 
Society, Dept PN, 10 Hornbeam Close, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham 29. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s, Freedom, weekly 6d, Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley), London E1. 


GET February ‘ Sanity '’: Kustow, Binh, 
Nixon, Peggy Duff, I. F. Stone, Malcolm 
Caldwell, Middle East, Vietnam, Hair; all 
in this months’ issue. Plus full details 
Easter March 1969. 1s post free from CND, 
14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1, 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India may be 
obtained from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Ni at 15s yearly 


or Is 6d (post 3d) each issue. 


Situations vacant 


NATIONAL Peace Council requires efficient 
typist two days per week, Knowledge of 
eace movement desirable. Apply: General 
ecretary, 29 Great James Street, London 
wCl. 


Holidays 


VISIT the Socialist countries with the Lon- 
don CP Group Holidays. Two weeks, travel 
by air. Bulgaria, at Sunny Beach, Black 
Sea. Every Saturday, May/September from 
£55. Sun, Sea, Socialism, Czechoslovakia, 
visit Prague and the High Tatras. £64 
inclusive, July 19, Aug 2, Aug 16. Hungary, 
Lake Balaton and Budapest. A marvellous 
two-centre holiday. £60 all in. July 26, Aug 
2, and Aug 9. Soviet Union 15 days. 
London/Leningrad/Moscow/Yalta. All 
travel by air. £104 inclusive. Friday, July 
11, Friday Aug 1, Write for details: A. 
Miller, 75 Farringdon Road, EC1l 


Wanted 
BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. 
PRO 7254. 
Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. Subscription 25s, 
Free illustrated programme. 122 Wardour 
Street, W1. 734 5888. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 


Available on order from all newsagents. 
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